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Little Crow — The Fur Trapper’s Patron 


Chief Little Crow was the eldest son of Cetanwakuwa 
(Charging Hawk). It was on account of his father’s name, 
mistranslated Crow, that he was called by the whites “Little 
Crow.” His real name was Taoyateduta, His Red People. 


Chief Charging Hawk 


As far back as Minnesota 
history goes, a band of the 
Sioux called Kaposia (Light 
Weight, because they were 
said to travel light) 
inhabited the Mille Lacs 
region. Later they dwelt 
about St. Croix Falls, and 
still later near St. Paul. In 
1840, Cetanwakuwa was 
still living in what is now 
West St. Paul, but he was 
soon after killed by the accidental discharge of his gun. 


It was during a period of demoralization for the Kaposias that 
Little Crow became the leader of his people. His father, a well- 
known chief, had three wives, all from different bands of the 
Sioux. He was the only son of the first wife, a Leaf Dweller. 





There were two sons of the second and two of the third wife, 
and the second set of brothers conspired to kill their half- 
brother in order to keep the chieftainship in the family. 


Two kegs of whisky were bought, and all the men of the tribe 
invited to a feast. It was planned to pick some sort of quarrel 
when all were drunk, and in the confusion Little Crow was to 
be murdered. The plot went smoothly until the last instant, 
when a young brave saved the intended victim by knocking the 
gun aside with his hatchet, so that the shot went wild. 


However, it broke his right arm, which remained crooked all 
his life. The friends of the young chieftain hastily withdrew, 
avoiding a general fight; and later the council of the Kaposias 
condemned the two brothers, both of whom were executed, 
leaving him in undisputed possession. 


(Note) Kaposia was a seasonal American Indian settlement, 
also known as "Little Crow's village," after a long line of tribe 
Chiefs named Little Crow. The settlement was first 
encountered by Europeans on the eastern side of the river 
two miles south of 

Wakan tipi in St. 

Paul. It was the 

camp the Ojibwe 

attacked that 

named Battle Creek 

in St. Paul. With the 

signing of the 1831 

Treaty of Mendota 

ceding all lands 

east of the Mississippi to the U.S. government Little Crow 
moved Kaposia across the river so his people would be on 





Indian land. In 1851 the Treaty of Mendota was signed that 
forced all of Minnesota's Sioux onto the Reservation on either 
side of the Minnesota River. The people of Koposia moved to 
the proximity of the Lower Sioux Agency. Today there is a 
historic site marker for Kaposia along North Concord street 
in So. St. Paul. 


Such was the opening of a stormy career. Little Crow’s mother 
had been a chief’s daughter, celebrated for her beauty and 
spirit, and it is said that she used to plunge him into the lake 
through a hole in the ice, rubbing him afterward with snow, to 
strengthen his nerves, and that she would remain with him 
alone in the deep woods for days at a time, so that he might 
know that solitude is good, and not fear to be alone with 
nature. 


“My son,” she would say, “if you are to be a leader of men, you 
must listen in silence to the mystery, the spirit.” 


At a very early age she made a feast for her boy and announced 
that he would fast two days. This is what might be called a 
formal presentation to the spirit or God. She greatly desired 
him to become a worthy leader according to the ideas of her 
people. It appears that she left her husband when he took a 
second wife, and lived with her own band till her death. She 
did not marry again. 


Little Crow was an intensely ambitious man and without 
physical fear. He was always in perfect training and early 
acquired the art of warfare of the Indian type. It is told of him 
that when he was about ten years old, he engaged with other 
boys in a sham battle on the shore of a lake near St. Paul. 





Both sides were encamped at a little distance from one 
another, and the rule was that the enemy must be surprised, 
otherwise the attack would be considered a failure. One must 
come within so many paces undiscovered in order to be 
counted successful. Our hero had a favorite dog which, at his 
earnest request, was allowed to take part in the game, and as a 
scout he entered the enemy camp unseen, by the help of his 
dog. 


When he was twelve, he saved the life of a companion who had 
broken through the ice by tying the end of a pack line to a log, 
then at great risk to himself carrying it to the edge of the hole 
where his comrade went down. It is said that he also broke in, 
but both boys saved themselves by means of the line. 


As a young man, Little Crow was always ready to serve his 
people as a messenger to other tribes, a duty involving much 
danger and hardship. He was also known as one of the best 
hunters in his band. Although still young, he had already a war 
record when he became chief of the Kaposias, at a time when 
the Sioux were facing the greatest and most far-reaching 
changes that had ever come to them. 


At this juncture in the history of the northwest and its native 
inhabitants, the various fur companies had paramount 
influence. They did not hesitate to impress the Indians with 
the idea that they were the authorized representatives of the 
white races or peoples, and they were quick to realize the 
desirability of controlling the natives through their most 
influential chiefs. Little Crow became quite popular with post 
traders and factors. He was an orator as well as a diplomat, 
and one of the first of his nation to indulge in politics and 
promote unstable schemes to the detriment of his people. 





(Note) The Dakota and Ojibwe were the primary trappers of 
fur-bearing animals in the Northwest Territory. They 
harvested a wide variety of furs (beaver being the most 
valuable) in the region's woodlands and waterways. In 
exchange for these furs, French, British, and US traders 
provided goods such as blankets, firearms and ammunition, 
cloth, metal tools, and brass kettles. The Dakota and Ojibwe 
had existed for thousands of years using tools made from 
readily available materials, but by the 1800s trade goods had 
become a part of daily life for many Native communities. 
Some Dakota and Ojibwe communities became dependent on 
trade goods for a certain level of prosperity and efficiency in 
their everyday lives. The fur trade had a tremendous effect on 
Dakota and Ojibwe cultural practices and influenced US- 
Native economic and political relations in the 19th century, 
including treaty negotiations. 





When the United 

States Government 

went into the 

business of acquiring 

territory from the 

Indians so that the 

flood of western 

settlement might not 

be checked, commissions were sent out to negotiate treaties, 
and in case of failure it often happened that a delegation of 
leading men of the tribe were invited to Washington. At that 
period, these visiting chiefs, attired in all the splendor of their 
costumes of ceremony, were treated like ambassadors from 
foreign countries. 


(Note) Painting above - The Treaty of Traverse des Sioux of 
1851 is an agreement between the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
bands of Dakota and the U.S. government. It transferred 
ownership of much of southern and western Minnesota from 
the Dakota to the United States. 


The treaty is significant in Minnesota’s history because, along 
with similar treaties signed that same year, it opened twenty- 
four million acres of land to immigration. For the Dakota, 
these treaties marked another step in the process that saw 
them increasingly marginalized in and dismissed from land 
that was their home. 





One winter in the late eighteen-fifties, a major general of the 
army gave a dinner to the Indian chiefs then in the city, and on 
this occasion Little Crow was appointed toastmaster. There 
were present a number of Senators and members of Congress, 
as well as judges of the Supreme Court, cabinet officers, and 
other distinguished citizens. When all the guests were seated, 
the Sioux arose and addressed them with much dignity as 
follows: 


“Warriors and friends: I am 

informed that the great white 

war chief who of his 

generosity and comradeship 

has given us this feast, has 

expressed the wish that we 

may follow to-night the 

usages and customs of my 

people. In other words, this is 

a warriors’ feast, a braves’ 

meal. I call upon the Ojibway 

chief, the Hole-in-the-Day, to 

give the lone wolf's hunger 

call, after which we will join i | 
him in our usual manner.” FE Bi A 


“HOLE IN THE DAY.” Cuirrewa Cmer. 


(Note) Hole in the Day (The Younger) 1825-1868, was a prominent chief 
ofthe Ojibwe, Native Americans of Minnesota. The Ojibwe pronunciation 
has been written in various spellings such as Bagone-giizhig, 
Bagwunagijik, Bug-o-nay-ki-shig, Pugonakeshig or Puk-O-Nay-Keshig. 
Hole-in-the-Day has also been called Hole-in-the-Sky. The name probably 
refers to a dream in which the guardian spirit was seen through an 
opening in the sky. Some have speculated that the name refers to an 
eclipse of the sun, or an opening in an overcast sky through which 
sunlight is streaming down. 





The tall and handsome Ojibway now rose and straightened his 
superb form to utter one of the clearest and longest wolf howls 
that was ever heard in Washington, and at its close came a 
tremendous burst of war whoops that fairly rent the air, and 
no doubt electrified the officials there present. 


On one occasion Little Crow was invited by the commander of 
Fort Ridgeley, Minnesota, to call at the fort. On his way back, 
in company with a half-breed named Ross and the interpreter 
Mitchell, he was 

ambushed by a 

party of 

Ojibways, and 

again wounded in 

the same arm 

that had been 

broken in his 

attempted 

assassination. His 

companion Ross 

was killed, but he 

managed to hold 

the war party at bay until help came and thus saved his life. 


(Note) Fort Ridgely was a small United States Army outpost 
(1853-1867) half of which was on the Dakota reservation in 
the Minnesota river valley. The fort had no defensive wall, 
palisade, or guard towers. The site is located northwest of 
Mankato near Fairfax in Minnesota Territory. Built between 
1853-1854, it was named for three officers named Ridgely 
who were killed in the Mexican—American War. 
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The fort played an important role in the Dakota War of 1862. 
On August 18th Captain Marsh took most of the garrison to 
the Lower Sioux Agency upon receiving reports that the 
Agency had been attacked. Second Lt. Gere and some enlisted 
were on duty there. 


Marsh and his men came under attack when they stopped for 
water. The hostilities are known as the Battle of Redwood 
Ferry. The Battle of Fort Ridgely followed, in two 
engagements on August 20th and 22nd, between the B and C 
Companies 5th Minnesota, civilian volunteers and refugees 
from the Minnesota River valley, and Dakota forces lead by 
Little Crow. 


Having artillery is credited as the determining factor in 
repulsing the attacks. Ordinance Sargent John Jones was the 
sole regular Army at the fort. He is largely credited the 


successful defense of Fort Ridgely by training the 
infantrymen to be cannoniers. 


More and more as time passed, this naturally brave and 
ambitious man became a prey to the selfish interests of the 
traders and politicians. The immediate causes of the Sioux 
outbreak of 1862 came in quick succession to inflame to 
desperate action an outraged people. The two bands on the so- 
called “lower reservations” in Minnesota were Indians for 
whom nature had provided most abundantly in their free 
existence. 


After one hundred and fifty years of friendly intercourse first 
with the French, then the English, and finally the Americans, 
they found themselves cut off from every natural resource, on 
a tract of land twenty miles by thirty, which to them was 
virtual imprisonment. 





By treaty stipulation with the government, they were to be fed 
and clothed, houses were to be built for them, the men taught 
agriculture, and schools provided for the children. In addition 
to this, a trust fund of a million and a half was to be set aside 
for them, at five per cent interest, the interest to be paid 
annually per capita. They had signed the treaty under 
pressure, believing in these promises on the faith of a great 
nation. 


However, on entering the new life, the resources so rosily 
described to them failed to materialize. Many families faced 
starvation every winter, their only support the store of the 
Indian trader, who was baiting his trap for their destruction. 
Very gradually they awoke to the facts. At last it was planned 
to secure from them the north half of their reservation for 
ninety-eight thousand dollars, but it was not explained to the 
Indians that the traders were to receive all the money. Little 


Crow made the greatest mistake of his life when he signed this 
agreement. 





Meanwhile, to make matters worse, the cash annuities were 
not paid for nearly two years. Civil War had begun. When it 
was learned that the traders had taken all of the ninety-eight 
thousand dollars “on account”, there was very bitter feeling. In 
fact, the heads of the leading stores were afraid to go about as 
usual, and most of them stayed in St. Paul. Little Crow was 
justly held in part responsible for the deceit, and his life was 
not safe. 


The murder of a white family near Acton, Minnesota, by a 
party of Indian duck hunters in August, 1862, precipitated the 
break. Messengers were sent to every village with the news, 
and at the villages of Little Crow and Little Six the war council 
was red-hot. It was proposed to take advantage of the fact that 
north and south were at war to wipe out the white settlers and 
to regain their freedom. A few men stood out against such a 
desperate step, but the conflagration had gone beyond their 
control. 


There were many mixed bloods among these Sioux, and some 
of the Indians held that these were accomplices of the white 
people in robbing them of their possessions, therefore their 
lives should not be spared. My father, Many Lightnings, who 
was practically the leader of the Mankato band (for Mankato, 
the chief, was a weak man), fought desperately for the lives of 
the half-breeds and the missionaries. The chiefs had great 
confidence in my father, yet they would not commit 
themselves, since their braves were clamoring for blood. Little 
Crow had been accused of all the misfortunes of his tribe, and 
he now hoped by leading them against the whites to regain his 
prestige with his people, and a part at least of their lost 
domain. 





There were moments when the pacifists were in grave peril. It 
was almost daybreak when my father saw that the approaching 
calamity could not be prevented. He and two others said to 
Little Crow: “If you want war, you must personally lead your 
men to-morrow. We will not murder women and children, but 
we will fight the soldiers when they come.” They then left the 
council and hastened to warn my brother-in-law, Faribault, 
and others who were in danger. 


Little Crow declared he would be seen 
in the front of every battle, and it is 
true that he was foremost in all the 
succeeding bloodshed, urging his 
warriors to spare none. He ordered 
his war leader, Many Hail, to fire the 
first shot, killing the trader James 
Lynd, in the door of his store. 


After a year of fighting in which he 

had met with defeat, the discredited 

chief retreated to Fort Garry, now 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, where, together 

with Standing Buffalo, he undertook secret negotiations with 
his old friends the Indian traders. There was now a price upon 
his head, but he planned to reach St. Paul undetected and 
there surrender himself to his friends, who he hoped would 
protect him in return for past favors. It is true that he had 
helped them to secure perhaps the finest country held by any 
Indian nation for a mere song. 





(Note) Fort Garry, also known as Upper Fort Garry, was a 
Hudson's Bay Company trading post at the confluence of the 
Red and Assiniboine rivers in what is now downtown 
Winnipeg. 


It was established in 1822 on or near the site of the North 
West Company's Fort Gibraltar established by John Wills in 
1810 and destroyed by Governor Semple's men in 1816 during 
the Pemmican War. 


Fort Garry was named after Nicholas Garry, deputy 
governor of the Hudson's Bay Company. It served as the 
centre of fur trade within the Red River Colony. 





He left Canada with a few trusted 
friends, including his youngest 
and favorite son. When within 
two or three days’ journey of St. 
Paul, he told the others to return, 
keeping with him only his son, 
Wowinape, who was but fifteen 
years of age. 


(Note) Born in 1846, Wowinape, also known as Thomas 
Wakeman, was the son of Taoyateduta, or Little Crow. A 
Mdewakanton Dakota, he lived with his family on the Lower 
Sioux Reservation near Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 


Wowinape fled with his father after the U.S.-Dakota War but 
traveled back to southwest Minnesota in 1863, where his 
father was murdered while they picked berries. 


Wowinape escaped again, but was caught and persecuted at 
Davenport prison in Iowa. After being pardoned, he settled in 
what is now Flandreau, South Dakota and helped to organize 
the first Native-run YMCA. He died of tuberculosis in 1886 in 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 





He meant to steal into the city by night and go straight to 
Governor Ramsey, who was his personal friend. He was very 
hungry and was obliged to keep to the shelter of the deep 
woods. The next morning, as he was picking and eating wild 
raspberries, he was seen by a wood-chopper named Lamson. 
The man did not know who he was. He only knew that he was 
an Indian, and that was enough for him, so he lifted his rifle to 
his shoulder and fired, then ran at his best pace. 
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(Note) In September, 1862, Little Crow and his small band of 
followers fled to Canada. In June of 1863, short on food, 
horses, and provisions, Little Crow and a small party of 
family and close friends returned to Minnesota. Late in the 
afternoon of July 3, 1863, while Little Crow gathered berries 
in a thicket northwest of Hutchinson with his son Wowinape, 
Nathan Lamson and his son, Chauncey, saw them and 
opened fire. The Lamsons were unaware of their victim’s 
identity until Wowinape, who had fled the scene, was 
captured by soldiers near Devils Lake some weeks later. 
Nathan Lamson later received a $500 check from the State of 
Minnesota; his son, Chauncey, also collected a bounty. 


(Note) Source: “Anniversary of the Hanging Thirty-Eight 
Sioux Indians —Daughter of Nathan Lamson of Minneapolis 
Recalls Stirring Pioneer Days —Slaying of Little Crow is 
Described By Mill City Woman” Mankato Free 

Press, December 27, 1913. Clipping from the Executions 
subject file at the Blue Earth County Historical Society. 


“Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lamson, 1011 Sixth street southeast 
[Minneapolis?], a daughter of Mr. Lamson, was a child of five 
at the time of the shooting and recalls many of the events of 
those exciting days. 


“My father owned a farm about two and one-half miles from 
Hutchinson in the direction of Lake Belden, but we had 
abandoned the farm and were in Hutchinson with other 
settlers for protection against Indian attacks,” said Mrs. 
Lamson of the shooting of Little Crow. “Our temporary home 
within the stockade consisted of a covering of poplar poles 
with hay, and blankets spread over brush to form a place to 
sleep. So many families had fled to Hutchinson in haste 
without bringing food with them that the supply was short and 
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I can remember crying myself to sleep because of hunger and 
dread of Indians. 


I can recall seeing the Cross family, the mother and two little 
children* who had been murdered within a hundred yards of 
the stockade. In some way I eluded my father and went over to 
see them. They had not been scalped, simply chopped with an 
ax and I never forgot that awful sight. 


On the third of July [1863] my father and brother Chauncey 
left Hutchinson to look after the stock which had been 
[clipping fragment missing].... old fashioned muzzle-loading 
rifles so common in those days. 


As they were following an old logging road which lay through 
heavy timber, my father cautioned Chauncey to be more quiet 
for there was always the possibility of an Indian lurking in the 
brush. Chauncey laughed at the idea, but did not finish his 
reply before he exclaimed, “There’s two, father.” 


The men separated, one going into the brush at either side of 
the roadway. Little Crow and his son, the Appearing One, had 
been picking berries and saw my father and brother at the 
moment they were discovered. Both parties fired at the same 
time. None of the shots took effect and my father reloaded. At 
his second shot, he saw one of the Indians leap to his feet, cry 
out and fall forward. 


A second shot from one of the Indians wounded my father in 
the shoulder as he crouched in the bushes. The ball plowed a 
furrow about six inches in length across his left shoulder and 
caused him great difficulty in reloading his rifle. 
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Nathan Lamson crouched near the spot where he had entered 
the timber afraid to move because he feared there might be 
other Indians nearby. Chauncey crawled away after the second 
exchange of shots and returned to the stockade in Hutchinson 
about eleven o’clock that night. My father remained on the 
scene of the shooting until morning. 


“Where’s my papa?” I demanded when Chauncey returned. 


“Oh, he’s all right,” said Chauncey. “He’s out there in the 
woods.” 


My mother fainted when my brother returned alone and I 
recall begging the rough old doctor who was attending her not 
to let my mother die. 


At daylight my father returned to the stockade and a few hours 
afterward, Albert, my youngest brother, was born in the rude 
shelter of poplar poles we called home. 


Soon after my father came in, bleeding and tired, the mounted 
soldiers from the fort lined up to go after the body of the 
Indian. I remember that an older brother of mine was second 
from the captain as they set out. When they returned they had 
the body of Little Crow on a blanket in the bottom of a wagon. 
With other children, I climbed up on the wheel of the wagon to 
see the Indian. 


“Oh, look at the Indian my father shot,” I cried. 


The body of Little Crow was placed near McGraw’s store where 
all the village might see it. He had been shot through the 
stomach. Of this I am certain for I heard my father repeat it 
many times. There was no wound or bullet hole in his head. 





The body of Little Crow was buried near Hutchinson and I 
recall the men of the town starting out for this task. Years 
afterward Governor Merriam requested the guns of my father 
and Little Crow be sent down to St. Paul. Little Crow had a 
double-barreled shot gun, which is now in the possession of a 
brother of mine living in British Columbia. 


My father was particularly bitter against the Sioux for a half- 
sister of mine, Harriet Adams, had been captured by a party of 
them and kept captive twenty-one days [fragment missing]... 
Her young baby was [killed by] the brutes. 


[Fragment missing.] ...ways promised me Little Crow’s beaded 
moccasins which he took from the body, but these were lost.... 


Mrs. Lamson is one of the five surviving children of a family of 
20. J.B. Lamson of Annandale, Minn., is the only one living in 
this state.” 


(Note) Below is the end of account by Charles Alexander 
Eastman (Hakadah Ohíye S'a) 


The brilliant but misguided chief, who had made that part of 
the country unsafe for any white man to live in, sank to the 
ground and died without a struggle. The boy took his father's 
gun and made some effort to find the assassin, but as he did 
not even know in which direction to look for him, he soon gave 
up the attempt and went back to his friends. 


Meanwhile Lamson reached home breathless and made his 
report. The body of the chief was found and identified, in part 
by the twice broken arm, and this arm and his scalp may be 
seen to-day in the collection of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 
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